ms cutuimis., 


Distribution of the Chdrthérs by the Census of 1891 
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Dabgar— (Sans : darvakéra, “a maker of any spoon-shaped 
veser] ”),—The caste who make the 1aw hide jars m whuch oil, clau- 
fied butter, elo., are carried. 

They aie also hnown as Kuppésaz, fiom Auppa, the leather 
vessel which they make (Sans #dpa, ku/nja), They haye a Hindu 
and Muhammudan section, but no regular oub-castes, They are 
divided mto gotras, of which the most common to the cast of the 
Province 1» the Smbastab, who take then name fiom the old town 
of Srivasti, m the Gonda Disiiict 

Others are Dehhwal, Dau, Mochi, Siipat, and Benga, The 
Census lists give for the Hinda hanch Bankar, Benbansi, Dhélgar 
or “Shield-makers,” Gohwala, Jati, Kanaujtya, and Smbistab, and 
for the Muhammadan Panjabi. 

Tt w possible that they are an occupational offsboot from the 
Chamars, 

2. The Dabgar makes usually two classes of vessel, the kuppa, 
or large ol and batter jar, and the piulels, 
a sort of hitle phia) for holding scented onl, 
which may be seen in the bizars lung up over the shops of the 
Gandhi or perfumer, These vessels are made of the chppmgs 
(Katran) om the scrapmegs (yiiar, chhilen) of 1aw lides, These he 
(uls up, Cushes and bruises m water till they brome a colt, pulpy 
mass Tus he plasters over a mould of swt clay made in the shape 
of the yessel which he proposes to produce The leather pulp a8 
laid on in layers. He then shapes the nck on an earthen rmg and 
dues the vessel in the sun, The immer core ts extiacted and the 
mouth-nng left to give stalnity to the vessel Vessule of this land 
are doubtless a very pumtive survival of the leather bottle which 
was umveisally used by al] nomad tribes." 

8. There 1s nothing peculs: m thar maimage customs, and their 

Marriage and socst Tule of exogamy ie of the odinary type. To 

eupec the east of the Province they aie worshippers 

of the Pénchonpir, to whom they offer a miatwe of peppe: and sugar 

(marchtodn), which i povied on the shrine, and the remainder drank 

by the worshippers, Sometimes they also offer m the same way 
cakes (piirt), sweets, and, when serious tivuble comes, a he-goat. 


Occupation. 





1 Bobrador, Prehestoric Antiquelacs, 960, Nute. 
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Distribution of Dabgura according to the Cenaus of 1891. 
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Disrarcts | Hindus, | Mubane Toran, 

e. — 

Subdranpur . ‘ ° . 5 6 
Matburn . . . . . ry 1 1 
Bthwah . . . . ” 65 65 
Shabjabdopm 2 2. 32 82 
Pilibbit « . . . . 84 88 
Cawnppr . , we 63 ro 63 
Fatehpur . ‘ ry . . 6 21 26 
Hamirpr. .« . 2g 5 6 
Allahabad . . . . 41 10 61 
Jhlaun. . . . . 16 16 
Gia. sim « 4 132 wud 139 
Balls . . . . . 230 230 
Gotskhpor OR oS oe 330 oe 330 
Basti ce S ee . 88 88 
Agamgarh . . . . 228 - 4 223 
Kher . . . . . 76 on 76 
Gonda . . . . . ~ 6 6 
Babriich . . . . , 60 ~ 60 
Toran | 1,353 129 1,482 











Dadupanthi—A Vaishnava sect which denves its uame from 
Dadu, a Dhumya or cotton-carder by caste, who died m 
1703 A.D. He was, according to popular belief, a duect. successor 
of Ramanand, and the line of descent 1 given—Ramanand, Kabir, 
Kamil, Jamal, Budhdhan, and Dadu. Dadu was born at 
Ahmadabad, in Gujarit, and at the age of twelve migrated to 
Sambhar, and then to a place called Narsina, about fifty miles 
south-west of Jaypu1, There, at the age of thirty-seven, a voice 
from heaven enjoined him to renounce the world and pase his life in 
doing good to mankind and in devotion. His biographer, Jin 
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Gopil, ins biography containing 2,864 lines, describes how he spent 
his life in the country between Ahmadabad, Delhi and Agra, teach- 
ing, discussing, and makirig many disciples. He seems to have 
lived a good deal at Amber, the old capital of Jaypur. He had 
frequent interviews with the Emperor Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri, and 
some wonderful stories are told of his miracles and adventures there, 
Finally in the neighbouzhoud of Naraima he was absmbed into the 
godhead in 1603 A.D, He is said to have had fifty-two disciples 
who spread his doctrinest hrough Rajputéna aud the neighbouring 
Provinces, 

The chief of these were Rajab, Gharib Das, and Sundar Das, 
and others also are named, such as Jaisa, Prayig Dis, Bakhnagi, 
Sankar Das, Baba Sanwat Dis, and Madho Das. Of these Rajab, 
the first disciple of Dadu, was » Musalmfu, and hw Hindu fol- 
lowers are sometimes known by the name Uttaridhi, as distinguished 
fi.m the Niga, who are Hindus, The latter take thei: name from 
the Sansknt wagneka, “a naked ascetic”? 

2, The Dadupanthis are usually diviled into the Virakta, or 
“those void of attachment to worldly objects,” who go hare-headed, 
weai only a single yarment, and carry a dimking vessel ; the Nige 
or “naked ascetics,” and the Vastiadhiu, or “those who wear 
clothes”? and lead a family hfe. They have, in fact, jike most 
religious communities im India, an exoteric and an esotene order, 
The exotenc or uninitiated are the householders and disciples of the 
Swami Sadhu, or mutiated order. These householders (gr//astha) 
read, beheve, and practise certain of the doctsimes of the Bani or 
book of songs, which embody the 1ules of the sect, and furnish the 
Dadupanth: Swami with food and accommodation when be visits their 
villages. They are not put out of caste for becoming disciples 
(chela), and so retain all their marnage and social sights and privi- 
leges. 

Those of high caste retain their Biahmanical cord (saned) and 
other charms, and are frequentiy found iu the temples at dul worship. 
They regularly attend the fairs (mela) of the sect and provide for 
the support of the menlicant membets of the community. 

8, The esoteric branch are known as Swami, “ master ;’? Sadhu, 
“saint ;”” Sant, “holy man,” or Guru, “teacher.” They renounce 
the worldand live under rules of celibacy and chastity, which are very 
strictly enforced, Some of them are teachers (guru), of whom 
many are good scholars and have a large following cf disciples to 
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whom they teach the Zéms. These wander sbont the 

and are entertained by the faithful Others are mero beggars with- 
out any learning. They usually beg from door to door, wear ochres 
coloured clothes, and the bead necklace which is forbidden jy 
the strict rules of the order. Others practise worldly professions, 
Thus some of the richest money-lenders in Jaypur are Dadupanthis ; 
others are doctors, who have no knowledge of scientific surgery 
physic, and merely know some Sanskrit verses and charms for the 
treatment of disease ; a few keep grocery shops ; others sell milk, 

4, The Naga or Military Dadupanthis live in seven camps or 
villages in the neighbourhood of Jaypur. Their pay is one anna 
per able-bodied man a day. They are occasionally sent ont to 
coerce revenue defaulters. They are never all out on duty at tho 
game time, and while they are employed (hey ane paid ot the nate off 
two annas per diem. Those left at home cultivate land, broed 
camels or lend money. Their founder js said to have heen Bhim 
Sinh, a younger brother of one of the Rajas of Bikancr. They 
have done good service to the State in former times, and were faith- 
ful in the Mutiny. They are simple, quict men, but now hardly 
deserve tho namo of soldier. They are reeruited by adoption from 
all the higher Tlindu castes, and as a natural result of a generation of 
peace their numbers have much reduced, 

5. Didu appears to have tanght the unity of God. “To this 
day,” says Mr. Coldstream,’ “the Dadupanthis use the phrase 
Sat Rém, the True God, as a current, phrase expressive of ther 
creed. He fcxbids the worsbip of idols and did not build temples ; 
now temples are built by his followers, who tay that in them they 
worship “The Book.” ‘The worship,” according to Professor 
Wilson, “is addressed to Rama, but it is restricted to the Japa or 
repetition of his name, and the Rama intended is the deity negative- 
ly descriled in the Vedanta theology.” In fact the doctrine of 
Dadn is sometimes described as pantheistic, The religions works of 
the sect contain many of the sayings of Kabir. The chief of these are 
the Dadubini, the Sakya-granth and the Janamiila, which contains 
an account of the Guru and bis disciples, In the Panjab the celi- 
bates of to-day wear white cloths in contrast to most other Sadhs 
who wear ochre-coloured clothes. They abjure flesh and wine, and 
they shave both beard and moustache, They wear necklaces and 








’ Maclagan, Panyith Settlement Keport, 147, 
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have white round eaps on their heads, to which is attached a piece 
of cloth which hangs down the back. 

6. At the Census of 1891 there wee only five members of this 
sect recorded 1m these Provinces, of whom four were found in the 
Sahaianpur and one im tho Muzaffarnagar District, 


Distribution of the Nagas and Dadlupanthis according to the Census 


























of 1891. 
DisieicTs. Dadupanths Nagas Toran. 
Hl — 
Debra Din . . . . 3 3 
Sihbvanpor 6 ke 4 4 18 
Muzailumagar s+ 1 4 5 
ii) te “So ok oa? 2 25 26 
Agr sy te ‘ 4a 43 
Menpui. 6 ee 2 2 
Etah . . 4 4 
Shahyahdnpur 7 7 
Fatehpur 2 2 
Banda . 1 1 
Hamirpur > * 6 5 
Allah gid 3 3 
Gorakhpur 4 4 
Brats ‘ . . . oe 280 280 
Garhwal . . . . . 13 13 
Twda Pe . . . . 1 1 
Totan . 5 411 416 
Males . 335 
Femsles 76 








Dafali'—A tbe of beggars and mumcians who are found 
throughout the Provinee except the Hills, and take their name from 





+ Maly based on information collected at Mirzapur. 
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the def or tambourine which.they play. Aoccoramg to their own 
scoount they are allied to the Madaris ; but there is this difference, 
that the Dafalis worship Suyyid Sélar’ Ghazi, of Bahraich, and the 
Madaris, Madar Sahib, of Makhanpur. Both are called Darwesh, 
but the Dafalis try to distingnish the tribes hy calling themselves 
Darwesh and the Madaris Durwesh. They say that they ate the 
descendants of Roshan Darwesh, to whom they make an occasional 
offering of cakes and burn incense, 

2 In the Census Returns they are recorded under sixty-seven 
sections ; but these appear to have no influerico 
on marriages, Some of these are purely 
Muhammadan titles, as Ansiri, Quraishi, Lodi, Madariya, Mirasi, 
Majawir, Sadiqi, and Sunni ; others are Hindu names, as Jat, Jhojha, 
Rajput, Ranghar : others are local, as Bahraichi, Dakkhinaha, and 
Uttariha, They have a counci! (panchdyat) under a hereditary pre- 
sident (chaudari), which gencrally meets at marriages and funerals 
and settles cases of breach of triba! ruies, Offenders are usually 
fined in sums varying from five to ten annas. The money thue col- 
lected is spent in feeding the clansmen, 

8, They practise the ordinary Muhammadan Jaw of exc gamy, 
but object to marry their daughters mto 
famihes which reverince different saints or 
goilings. A man cannot marry a eecond wife m the jfetime of the 
first without her consent. Divorce is permitted for infidelity, and 
alsu if one party become an idiot, lunatic, or suffer serious mautilation, 
But in all cases the divorce must be with the sanction of the tribal 
council. Wicow-marriage and the levirate with the usual restric- 
tions are both allowed. Divoreed persons cau remarry in the tribe, 
provided they were uot divoiced for any serious violation of caste 
custom. The usual service (starah) is read at marriages by one of 
the tribe who is known for the nonce as Maulavi. 

4, There are no ceremonies during pregnanay, except the tying 
round the woman's neck of a charm to ward 
off the evil spirits which attack the mother. 
‘When parturition is delayed she is given water to drink in which @ 
sword has been washed, and the person who diaws the water must 
do so with his 1ight hand ouly, When the child is boin a Chamé- 
rin is called in to cut the cord. She remains in attendance only one 
day, and her place is then taken by the wife of the barber. The 
mother is isolated for twelve days; but she is allowed to cook and do 


Tribal orgameation. 


Marringo rules. 


Birth 
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other household work. On the twéffth day is the Jarasi, when a 
dinner consisting of wrad pnise, rice and meat is given to the brother- 
hood. When the dinner is over some sweetmeats are offered to 
Ghazi Mayan, and then distrbuted among those present, When the 
child ie a year old they take it and the mother, if possible, 
to the Ganges m the month of Bhidon dung the asterism 
(nakshatra) of Magha, The mother makes a little paper boat, 
and in xt she puts a garland of flowers, a lamp, sugar, and 
hiead, to which some add betel, and lets xt float down the stream, 
This, a custom derived fiom then Tlindu neighbours, w known 
as Ganga pujaya When a boy is seven yeatsold they perform 
the rite of circumcision (Musalmdni). This » usually done at 
the ’Id, Baqiid, and Mularram. The friends mic mvited; a 
equaie is taarked out m the cowtyard, and the fiends sit round. 
The hoy is bathed by the barber and diessed in new clothes. Then. 
bis father’s sister’s hushand (pAtivha) takes hum m his arms to the 
nearest mosque to pray On then rctnin the boy a» given a dose of 
ma’zim, and when the narcotic begms to take effect heas placed in the 
square hy Ins uncle (phiphe) and seated facing the west, Then the 
Uarber performs the operation mvokg God and the Prophet The 
only appheation used tor the wound 1s some rose water, After the 
operation 1s over the boy’s father gives a turban, fof, and a few 
annas to the barber, and ca h of the fiends present puts a pice or two 
mto his eup. After tine a dinner of meat and Inead w served, 
When the wound i cused the barker Lathes the boy agam, and 
lccerves some ytain and a moncy present.! When they adopt they 
usually adopt the son-m-law, ot sm default of him yneference is 
given to a brother’s son. No adoption ss valid unless publicly com- 
mumeated to the assembled clansmen. A fiast 1s given and the 
adoption formally declared. 

5, As an instance of a low caste Muhammadan wedding that of 
a Dufiili may be described. The bx tiothal is 
atranged by some furend of both parties, 
When both parties agree, on an auspicrous day selected by the village 
Pandit the bndc’s fathu takes to the house of the bndegioom a 
ting and handkerchief on her behalf. These are acceptcd, and the 
boy’s father announces to the assembled finds that the marriage 
will take place. On this the girl’s futher pays two and-a-half annas, 


Marnag¢ ceremonies, 





4 For the regular arcummmion mtusl, see Lane, Modern Eyyptrans, I, 71. 
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and the boy’s father five sunas, and with this sugar is bought and 
served round, after being offered ‘to God and the Prophet, Next 
morning the girl’s father returns home, Some time after the boy’s 
father pays a visit to the bride and makes her a present of bangles 
(chirt), a suit of clothes (ul kapra), a bodice (holt), and some sweete, 
After a meeting of the tribesmen the wedding day is fixed, Poor 
people, however, send the girl beforchand to her husband, and any 
ceremony they can afford to do is done at Ins house. On the day 
before the wedding is the ratjaga, when the women sit up all mght 
and spend their time making sweet cakes (gu/gu/a). These are 
offered next morning to God and the Prophet, and to the spirits of 
the ancestors of the famly. They are then distributed among the 
guests, The bridegroom 1s bathed and dressed in a yellow coat, 
(jéma), trousers, and a twban. A large chaplet (se#ra) hangs down 
fiom head to knee, He ndes to the bride’s house followed by his 
friends playmg on the dafla, They Lalt under atrce neat rhe village, 
and from there the boy’s father sends a present of bangles, clothes, 
curds, oil, and henna, Then they come to the girl's house, where the 
service is read by some old man of the tnbe who can read o, repeat 
the words. Some sugar 1s put close hy which 1s distributed among 
the guests, aud the ma mage feast, consisting of sugar, 11ce, and vurds, 
is served, Tlis is known as shakardna, or “the sugar feast.” Next 
day the bride's father gives presents to her barber, bang/e-maker, 
water-woman, and the village watchman, and then starts for the 
place where the bridegroom’s patty are staying, with a basket, con- 
taining vesse s, grain and anything else he can afford to give aa the 
dowry of Ins @aughter. He places these before the father of the 
bndegroom, and asks lus forgiveness for not being able to give more. 
The bridegioom's father says the same, and they exchange compli- 
ments, After this the dowry basket 1s passed round, and all the 
frends piesent contmbute as far as their meane will gu. This is 
termed “the giving of the dowry” (jabee dildna), The husband 
then takes his wife away, and when he returns home he entertains 
his clansmen on curds, sugar, and rice, and next day gives them a 
regular dinner of bread and meat, 

Every one present contributes two annas as dowry. After this 
the Ganga pujarya is done, as already described at births, and the 
whole business ends with an offermg of rice, curds, and sugar te 
Ghaz Miyan, whuch is divided among the audience. 
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6. The funeral is carried ovt in the usual way of Mnhammadans, 
_. When it is oyer the mourners assemble at the 
Deathonromenie®: house of the deceased and drink sharbat, On 
the fourth day they again assemble, and some verses of the Qurin 
are read over a vessel containing some sweets (6aldsha), grain, and oil, 
This is known as kul parhan, and the contents of the vessel are 
divided among the audience. The clansmen are fed on nrad pulse 
and nce, and the faqir in charge of the grave is givenapresent. On 
the tenth and twentieth day bread and meat are offered to the spirit 
of the dead man, and on the fortieth day a final dinner is given, and 
next niorning they put the clothes, beads, and water vessel (badhana) 
of the deceased on Ins bed and take them to his grave, where they 
are left for any one who wishes to carry them away, An offering of 
food 1» made to the family dead at the Shab--barat. 
7. Their tribal deities are chiefly Kalika, Sahjadi, and Ghazi 
—s Mayan, three of the quintette of the Pinch 
Pir. To Kalika areoffered in the month of 
Aghan bread and rice cooked in milk. Sahjdi 1s worshipped at the 
same time, Ghézi Miyan’s day is the first Sunday in the month of 
Jeth, when his wedding is celebrated, Amal sacrifices are made, 
and the meat 15 consumed by the worshippers. They also worship a 
number of local niartyrs (shaséd), and they are m great fear of 
various demons and ghosts, 
8, The Dafah is a beggar, and goes about with a wallet (jaort) 
Perri: in which he collects what he can get, But 
he also avis as a sort of hedge pnest to the 
lower class Musalmans, and ofliciates at marnages, funerals, and the 
like, for people who cannot afford to pay for the services of the 
regular Qazi. They beg im beats, and each house has its body of 
parishioners (jajmin), One of their chief duties 1s the exoreising of 
evil spirits by beating the drum, and dmwing the effects of the Evil 
Eye from children. When a man’s children do not hve he gets the 
Dafali to tie a string (baddAd) round the neck of the baby. They 
are particularly conspicuous at the fairs of Ghazi Miyan, whose 
shrines they tend, act as his priests, and receive the offerimys. 
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Distribution of the Dafalis according to the Census of 1891, 












































Distsiors. t sien: | Districts. Number. 
DebraDin swe ie ithe ao 83 
Bohiranpor . , «| 4161 |Lebtpor. . 2 +] 
Mozafurnagar « | 3,797 ||Benues. - . + | 2018 
Meomt . + 9. «| 1,783 || Mnzepur. . Ss | 1,739 
Bulandshahr 5, 11 ||Jaunpor 5 se | Ad 
Aligarh « . . . 211 || Gbazipur . . . 652 
Mathum. . 0. 2 || Ballis . . . «| 489 
Agro . . . . 118 || Gorakhpur « . «| 2,205 
Farrukhabad . . . 360 || Past: « . . . 2,416 
Mampari ty teh 153 || Acnmgarh . . «| 1,189 
Etdwah . . . . 209 || Tarhi . . . 216 
Bib, .  . | 408 |] Lucknow = ww | S878 
Baroilly . . . . 1,813 || Unio . . . . 355 
Bhiors «a © 6 362] RAG Bereh 2 2. 882 
Budoun . =. =. {788 | Sttapor. OT 
Moridibid =» . »' 316 ||Hardn . «|e | 
Bhihjabdupur +» 4 + OGG | Rhos se 90 
Pibbbt. . se 7B Pazabad 6g. | 98 
Cawnpur . . . 149 || Gonda . . . . 2,214 
Fatehpur mp 280 || Bahriich eos len 
Banda. . ' . 250 || Sultanpur . . . 1,836 
Hemtepur =» =} | 18] || Partdbgerh 2 wk 
Allahabad =. =. | 2,998 | Baratonki =. 2, | 1,888 
Cl S| Torun | 4,075. 
8 eS a) ee Reet 











Dalera.'~A tribe of basket-makers, day-labourers, and thieves 





1 From notes by Pandit Jansrdan Datt Joshi, Deputy Collector, Bareilly, and 
Report, Inspector-Genaral of Police, N.WFW. P., 1869, p. 125, #99 
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found in Bareilly and the Tarai. The name is derived from the 
Hindi daliya, “a basket.” A common half humourous derivation 
is from dtler, “venturesorie.” According to the tribal tradition 
a Bargdjar Thakur once violated a Kabir woman and was 
excommunicated. Ilis descendants are the present Daleras, They 
are supposed to be closely allied both to Khagis and Malléhs, Their 
head-quarters in Bareilly aie at the village of Ginganwa, in Taheil 
Aonla, They are also found at Munjkhera, in the Bulandshahr 
District. They have no distinct traditions regarding their place of 
origin, except that they came from somewhere in the South about a 
hundred years ago. The Bareilly story i» that they were driven 
from Meerut and Bulandshahr by a famine, 

2, Their sections, of which the last Census Returns enumerate 
forty-four, do not throw much light on their origin. Many are 
derived from well-known tribes, as Bais, Barai, Bargdjar, Chauhan, 
Chiryamar, Gurkha, Jadubansi, Kanhpmriya, Mullah, 

%, Some of these are perhaps of totemistic origin, such as the 
Sirisiy a of Bareilly, who will not cut or injure 
the sirts tree (acacia sivtsa). Their mar- 
nages are cairied out according to the standard ritual in force among 
the higher [Hindu castes, 

4, The Daleras will not thieve at night, and carry on their opera- 
tions principally at fairs, bath: places, and 
the like, Atsnch places u Dalera takes his 
seat near a pilgrim and pretends to cook, Whi'e his neighbour's 
attention is ovcupied, the Dalera steals his vessels or othor property, 
When he steals a brass pot, he goes mto the water sud with an iron 
spike he carrict, makes holes in it, which prevent the possibility 
of identification, Sometimes they make a mock disturbance in a 
bazar, and in the confusion snatch articles from choy» which they 
rapidly pase into the hands of a ronfederate. Or they go dressed 
as Thikars or Biaéimans and makea boy steal while they kecp the 
shop-keeper engaged. If the lads aie caught they never give their 
correct age or addiess, The thiet gets a double share of the booty, 
and most of the gaius are spentin drink, If a boy is arrested his 
well-dressed companions intercede for him. In their methods of 
crime they closely resemble those of the Barwars and Sanaurhiyas, 
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Distribution of the Daleras according tothe Census of 1891, 

















Drerstcrs, | Number Distriors. ‘Number. 
Barely . . «| 2009 || Pihbhit. 9. - 6 
| 
Bijnor & ore 23 jEestier - 4 1 
Morfdabad . ry 29 ; Tmae . ‘ 165 
| Tor: .| 2,239 





Dangi—An agneulimal tribe found chiefly in Jhansi. The 
caste profesees to detiverts name from a eertam Raja Dang, a 
Raghubans: Rajput, fiom whom they trace deerent ; but the word 
probably means no more than “hill-man’’ (Hindi, dang, “a hill’’). 
They profess to be immigrants from a plave called Niryer, in the 
Gwiilio: State, with which, however, {hey appear to hold no connection 
by marriage or pilgrimage, selection of bards, prrests, or barbers ; and 
those at present resideut in the Jhansi District have come chiefly with- 
in comparatively recent times from the Datsya and Tikamgarh States. 
They have nothmg in the way of a genealoyical tree or traditions 
connected with ancient sites or monuments which would thiow any 
clear light on their origin ; but there seems good reamon to suspect 
that they may be connected with the Gond and similar races of tle 
Central Indian plateau, 

2. They have no tub-tribes, but aie divided into a number of 

aientone exogamous gofras, among which we find in 
Thinsi the Patra, Nirveriya, Disaunya, 
Chakauriya, Madhpunya, Dhawiya, and Pamya. Of these the 
Nirveriya 1s derived fiom Nirver, their origmal settlement, and 
though local enquimes have failed to explain the meanmg of the 
other terms, they are probably of similar local origio Of the sixty- 
seven names given in the Census hsts very few can be connected 
with those of other tribes, except perhaps the Basoriya, Luniya, 
Niyariya, Pahnya, and Sarwariya. The others appear to be of purely 
local origin, and this would lead to the inference that the tribe has 
been little, of at all, exposed to foreign influence. 





) Based on a series of nétes by Munshi Radha Raman, Deputy Cullector, Jhansi, 
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8. There iz no regular tribal council ; but there are certain per~ 
sons who are regarded in each group of 
villages as headmen (muéhiya), and they 
assemble 2 meeting of the adult houscholders whenever case 
qeenrs demanding enquiry. They deal principally with questions 
of marriage, excommunication, and restoration to caste privileges. 

4, Marriage is furbdden between members of the same 
gotra and between first cousins, There are 
no prohibitions of intermarriage based on 
difference of social status, geograplucal or loval position, worship or 
occupation. But intermartiage of persons belonging to different 
religions is not permitted. When the brideartives at her husband’s 
house, his kinsmen make her small presents, which are known as 
muchéi or munhkdikhai, “the showing of her face,’’ There 18 no 
restriction on the number of wives; a man marries as many as he 
can afford tu keep. All the wives are much on the same footing ; 
but the first wife is known as JetAi or sevior, and is held in more 
respect in the family than those junior to her. They all live 
together unless they quarrel, which is very unusual; m fact the 
senior wife often wryges her husband to marry again, as she thus 
obtains an astistant in house and ficld work. North of the River 
Betwa at least concubinage is permitted. Polyandry is prohibited, * 
Little girls are allowed a considerable amount of freedom ; but if an 
unmarried girl is delvcted im immorality, she 1s excommunicated, 
and ber whole family as well, nnless they discard her, The age for 
marriage is, for girls seven or eight ; for boys twelve or thirteen, 
After betrothal the engagement 1s not voidable on account of disease 
or physical defect. The mateh is arranged by the parents, Lut those 
@ little higher in the social scale employ a Brahman and laiber. 
‘The consent of the parents is alsolutely necessary, and the parties 
have no freedom of choice. No price is paid for either bride or bride- 
groom, but when the betrotha) (fia) is being performed, the friends 
of the bride are expected to give the boy a present, Even idiocy, 
lunacy or impotence appearing after marriage are not grounds for 
snnulling it. Divorce 1s permitted on the ground of adultery in the 
wife. It is generally done by word of month, and the woman is 
turned out of the house. But usually, even if there be no regular 
tribal enquiry, the husband does not divorce his wife without taking 
the opinion of four or five of the leadmgclausmen in an informal 
way. A divorced woman cannot be remarried in the regular way, 
but another man may take her as his concubine, in which case he 
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pust give a dinner (ro/é) to the claasmen, Children by concubines, 
provided that they are women of the caste, have the same rights as 
offspring by regular marriages, but children who are the result of 
Mcit connections which have not been condoned, or+ whose mothers 
were not members of the caste, are not admitted to tribal privileges 
and cannot marry in the caste. 

5. Remarriage of widows 1s prohibited ; but a man muy take a 
widow of the caste to live with hun without 
any ceemony, except the assent of the lead- 
ing clansmen and the giving of a tribal feast The levirate 1s 
allowed with the usual limitation, that 11s only the younger brother 
who can claim the woman, But the widow is not compelled to hve 
with her biother-m-law, and may set up house with an outsider, m 
which case the children of hor first husband remain with his rela~ 
tions, and she lose all nights of marmtenance in the household of 
her former hushand, Her childien Ly the first husband inhent his 
estate. If the first husband was childless his lnothers inherit, 
There ix no fiction that the children by the levi are supposed to 
belong to his dead brother, 

6 There are no special observances during pregnancy. The 
Chamatin midwife attends and ents the cord 
Dunng acconchement the mothe: udupta a 
sitting posture, and ss held hy the women of the family. After 
parturition is over the wife of the village barber acts as nurse, On 
the Dashtaun or tenth day the clansmen and fiends are fed; the 
relations of the mother send her mesents (pick) and soaked giam 
18 distributed. There 1s no mndication of the couvade For ten days 
the women and her relations atc considered umpure and are not 
allowed to touch other people 01 engage im worslup of the gods. 
‘There are no special customs 1m connection with twins, 

7, There is no spemal ritual m force at adoption The clan 
people aie invited; the men are fed on 
sweeta and the women on soaked gram. 
There are no obsetvances at the attainment of puberty, 

8, The person who goes to the boy’s house to arrange the 
betiothal gives a cocoanut, some money, and 
a packet of betel (pén), This is the bind- 
img part of the ceremony, and the betrothal 1s then irreversible. 
Betrothal generally takes place when the gurl is five or six years of 
ge, and the consent of both parents is essential, There is no rale 
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for the repayment of the expenses if the marriage does not take 
Jace. 
y 9. Seven days before the actual marriage ceremony the bridg’s 
father sends a letter (Jagan kt chilthi) to the bridegroom’s father 
fing the date and hour of the marriage. A sum of money 
already agreed on accompanies this letter. When the procession 
starte to fetch the bride, they halt outside her village at a place pre~ 
pared for them called the Janwdusa. Tu the evening they march 
in procession to the bride’s house, bemg met half-way by her 
friends, At the door the ¢ééa ceremony is performed, and another 
present in money cqual to that sent with the /agan is niade to the 
bridegroom. The bridegroom is then taken inside, where he throws 
a fan on the marrage shed (monday) and returns to his party, 
Next day, after the dinner, and generally at might, the actual 
Boanwar oy perambulation of the bride and bndegroom round the 
surred fire and the “giving away” of the gurl (Aanydddn) are 
performed. The parents of the bride are not allowed tio be presont 
a the Bhunwar ceremony, On the third day the third dinner 
(rot) is given, and the ceremony of permitting the girl to go with 
her husband (brddv) is dune. Here, agam, the bride’s father makes 
a third present equal in va ue to the previous two, which 1s known 
as dela or “cup.” It 18 optional with the partic» to perform the 
ceremony of changing the seats of the marned pair (laxtpatta), 
Tn case this ceremony 18 performed at the marrige it 16 not neces- 
sary to repeat 1t when the bride is leaving for her hucband’s house, 
Tf done, then rt ix known as Chauke, anil the presents made at it by 
the father of the bide must equal in value half the presents made 
at the maruage. The binding part of the marriage ceremony is 
the perambulations round the fire and the givmg away of the bride, 
‘Lhe only apparent survival of marriage by capture is the ceremony 
of fika or durwéea performed th: first day. In this his maternal 
unele takes the bridegroom in lis arms inside the house of the 
bride, and there he strikes the marriage hut with a fan. As he is 
going away the women of the family beat the man who is carry- 
ing him with their fists and shout, “ He has stiuck the mandap 
and is going away,” . 
Y. The dead are cremated and the ashes finally consigned to the 
Ganges. xomediately after death the 
“corpse is covered with a piece of calico, 
‘white for men and red for women, and & few pir leaves arv 
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put over the head and breast, No offerings are made, nor is the 
body washed at the house, When they reach the cremation ground 
(ght) a fire is lighted and the corpse laid with the head facing the 
south, Offerings of sesamum (fi/) and barley are made, and sesa- 
mum, barley and honey placed on the eyes of the corpse. The 
pyre is then lit by the heir, and he finally breaks the skull (apd 
riya) to release the spirit, On the third day the relatives and 
clansmen are shaved. In the case of males the obsequies go on for 
thirteen days, and on the last day at least thireen Bréhmans or 
more are feasted, The usual Sr#ddha is performed st the Kanagat 
or Pitrapaksha in the month of Kuar. It is incumLent on the head- 
man of the family during each of the sixteen days to pour a hbation 
of water in honour of his deceased ancestors before he touches food 
or drink, The death ceremonies are carried out by the family priest, 
and in his absence by any Brahman, There is no trace of the sister’s 
son or other relatives on the female side exercising rehyious functions, 
10, The rules of ceremonial purification are carefully obeyed, 
‘Thus, if a person commit suicide on account 
of the misconduct of another, the offender is 
rigorously boycotted and is considered to bear the guilt (Aatya) of the 
death, The same is the case with a man who has killed a cow, 
buffalo, or eat, The impurity after child-birth lasts for ten days. 
The death impurity lasts for ten days, except in the case of infants, 
when it is reduced to three days. The period of menstrual impurity 
extends to five days, The impurity due to death, child-birth, and 
menstruation is removed by the performance of the stated cere+ 
monies, and by bathing after the expiration of the fixed period. But 
in the case of impurity due, as above described, to suicide or the 
killing of a cow, the matter is much more serious. The offender in 
order to purify himself is obliged to bathe in the Ganges, to feed 
the clansmen and Brahmans, to perform the marriage ecremony of 
the Tulasi plant and the Salagrama, or to pay all the expenses of 
the marriage of a pair of pour children in the caste. The interdict 

lasts until this expiation is undergone. 
11, Dangis are Hindus and worship all the ordinary deities, such 
ro as Ramachandra, Krishna, Mahadeva, Durga, 
Religion, ete.‘ They also worship the village godlings. 
‘Thus Sitala is worshipped in the months of Asarh, Kufr, and Chait, 
with an offering of boiled rice and cakes, pice and cowries; the food 
ja takes by a Brahman, the cash by s Mali. Hardaul, the cholera 
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godling, is worshipped in Asdrh, and during epidemics of the 
disease. His offerings mre cakes, sweetmeats, and packets of betel. 
‘All these things, except the cakes, are taken by a Brahman. Sitala 
has usually a regular masonry shrine, while Hardaul has only a 
platform, These deities are chiefly worshipped by women and chil- 
dren, adult males seldom visit their shrines. At marriages they 
propitiate the sainted dead, whom they call deea pitra, but they 
have no definite idea of their nature or functions, An old snake 
represents Bhimiya or the godling of the hamlet, an] is worshipped 
in the month of Asirh (June—July), Their sacred trecs are the 
pipat (Ficus religiora) and the chhonkar (Prosopis spicigera), vil 
spirits (b4d¢, pret) are propitiated in cases of sickness supposed to 
be due to demoniacal agency. It is sad that Brahmans have no 
objection to eating pukk sot2 from the hands of Dangis, Their priests 
are Dabé or Tiwari Brahmans, and are 1weived on the same footing 
as other Brahmans. Sometimes they have a Guru in addition to a 
Purohit ; sometimes the same man fulfils both functions, They have 
a special festival known as the mar chAwt or “loosing of the mar- 
nage crown,” when m the month of Bhidon the marriage crown of a 
pair who have been married during the year 1s thrown into the water, 
The only festival at which drunkenness 1s permitted 1s the Holi. The 
cows of the family are worshipped at the Diwah and horses at the 
Dasahra. 

12, Oaths are made in the name uf the Ganges and the Tulasi 
plant; m the name of the gods; by holdmg 
a lta full of Ganges water; by holding a 
son or grandson in the arms; by going to a shnue and openng the 
door at the time of swearing. Taking a false oath involves loss of 
property, disease, and death, Exorcism of evil spirits isin the 
hands of the Syana, or “cunning man.” Sickness due to the 
Evil Eye is relieved by waving some mustard and salt round the 
head of the patient, and then throwing it into the fire, 

18. Meat is forbidden; some will not eat omons. They will not 
touch a Bhangi or Basor, ora person guilty 
of Hatya, as above described, Women are 
not allewed to touch the Saélagrama, and chjldren under ten are not 
Permitted to jom in any religious celebration. They observe the 
ugual taboo against the wife calling her husband by his name, It 
is said that at the Akhtij festival, on the third of the light half of 
Baisikh, the wife, in order to bring luck on the house, is obliged to 
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eal] her husband once by his name, They abstain from wine, the 
Besh of monkeys, beef, pork, flesh of clovensfooted and uncloven-foot- 
ed animals, fowls, fish, and all kinds of vermin. The head of the 
family does not cat the baingen or egg-plant (Solanum melongena) 
from Asarh till the Deouthin feast in Karttk, and this vegetable is 
not eaten on the eleventh day of the light and cark fortnights in 
each month, Women and men eat apart, and before eating two 
morsels are offered to the gods with folded hands, and a libation of 
water is poured on the ground. The use of intoxicating drugs is not 
forbidden, Lut excess use of them is considered disgraceful. 

14, Their form of salutation is Rdm/ 
Ram! with the hand raised to the forchead, 
15. They will eat close to Ahirs, but not out of the same dish, 
They will take food cocked by a Brahman 
and will drink water from the hands of a 
Mali, Kachhi, Dhimar, or Nau. They will not smoke out of the 
pipe of a Basor, Bhangi, or Chamar. 

16. The Dangis are odmary cultivators 
and practise no handicrafts. 
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Darvesh.—A general Perman word for a fagir. Mr. Platts 
derives it from the Zend 100t drigh, “ to be poor, to beg,” and com- 
pares the Sansknt dards, root dribh and daridra, The term in 
‘these Provinces does not seem to denote a special caste ; but Mr 
Thbeteon! notices in the Panjal, that there seems to be a colony of 
people of this name, who cultivate land, play musical instruments, 
beg, make ropes, go to a house where there has been a death and 





1 Plnjaé Kéhnography, pare. 523, 
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chant the praises of the deceased, hang about mosques, and so forth. 
They ure hardly ascetics, Yet the smal] number of women seems to 
show that they have not yet formed into » separate caste, and are 
still recrnited from outside, 


Distribution of the Darvesh according to the Census of 1891. 
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Daryadaési—A Vaishnava sect im the Ghazpur district, 
founded by one Darya Das, a Vaishnava mendieant of the Koori 
caste, whose followers now number 2,310, 

Darzi.— (Persian darz, “a seam ”) the tailor caste: pedantically 
hnown as Kharyat (Arabic sAarydt, “to sew”?).—The caste 1s purely 
cecupational and consists of a Hyudu as well as 2 Muhammadan 
branch, Lake all simlar so-called castes 1t shows a k ndencyto break 
up mto endogamous occupational bianches, such as the Rafugar or 
darner of old clothes, the Khaimadoz or tent-make1, and the Dastar- 
land or maker of the clahovate turbans, such as are worn by office 
clerks and native servants The pation samt of the Muhammadan 
branch is Ibrahim or Abraham, who, according to them, practised 
the craft. In the month of Sawan they make offermgs to him of 
Tice stew (puldo) and cakes. These Musalman Dargis take the 
titles of Shaikh and Khalifa, 

2, The Hindu Darzis ate made up, as 1s shown by their exoga- 
‘mous sub-divisions, of various elements. Thus, among the five hun- 
dred and twenty-six sections of the Hindu and one hundred end 
forty-tix of the Mohammadan branch, we find the namea of many 
well-known tribes and castes, such ss Agariya, Agarwila, Atishbaz, 
Bachhol, Baddhik, Baid, Bois, Baswar, Bimhan, Baniyina, Bag- 
géjar, Benbans, Bhat, Chamir, Chandeli, Chaubis, CiBatri, 
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Dhinuk, Gajar, Gaur, Jidon, Jauwir, Kachhwihiya, Kéyasth, 
Kharwar, Koli,-Maratha, Mukeri, Ojhs, Panwar, Rajput, Rathsur, 
Raghubansi, Sakerwar, Solankhi, Stirajbansi, Taga, Tink, Tomar, 
and Turktya, With these are xoany locs) titles, such as Bareli, 
Bathmi, ur Srivatsav, Bhadwarya, Bhagalpuriya, Dilliwal, Hard- 
wiriya, Jaiswar, Jalalpuriya, Kanhpuriye, Matkur or Mathuriya, 
and Sarwariya, The Kayasth caste has contributed many regruite 
to them who call themselves Sribistab or Sribastak Kayasths from 
Dundiya Khera, the head-quarters of the Bais Rajputs. The name 
is derived fiom the town of Sravast:, now Sahct Mahet in the Gonda 
district. In Gaihwal the Hmdu Darzi is known es Bora, most of 
whom seem to be of the Dom tribe. In the Western Districts ther 
endogamous sub-divisions are Rathaur, Mathuriya, Mahor, and 
Saksena (from Sankisa): of these the Réthaur, who claim descent 
from the Rajput tribe of that name, are the highest, and Mathunya 
and Mahor, who are often coutemptuously termed Chanar Sujiya 
or Chamérs’ tailors, are the lowest. In Benarea, accordi.g to Mr. 
Sherrmg, thew sul-divisions are Sribistay, Namdeo, Tanchara, 
Dhanesh, Panjabi, Gaur, Kantak, and Saksena. Among sections 
locally important, we find the Zahir of Sahiranpur ; the Chaubén 
and Jogi of Muzaffainagar : the Sadiq) of Sitapur : the Turlaya of 
Kheri, and the Pirzida of Gonda. The Musalmin Darzis follow 
the ordinary rules of Muhammadan exogamy; but itis said that 
there is now-n-~days a tendency to replace these by the usual stand- 
ard Hindu formula, Widows remarry by the sogdi or dj form, 
and the levitate is optional, 

3. Though most of the Darzis in the east of the Province pro- 
feas to be Sunni Muhammadans, they still 
cng to many Hindu usages. They worship 
Kalika, Bhawani, and the Panchonpir, among whom they particular 
ly reverence Ghiizi Mayan.’ These are worshipped in the month of 
Jeth, when the wedding of Ghazi Miyén is commemorated. The 
offerings to them consist of rich cakes (malida), bread, fowls, 
sweetmeats, melons, cucumbers, gram-flour, and cakes made of pulse 
end pumpkin (Zosfraur:). They bury their dead in the usual 
Muhammadan form, and lay offerings to the spirits of their deceased 
amoestors at the “Id and Shab-barit. They are said to eat beaf 
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+. 4 gn Gujarit on the auxth day of the birth a pair of scinsots covered with sloth 
fn ted down, and the obtld nade to bow to them—Bombay Gassitenr, V, 7B. 
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more freely than ordinary Mubammadans of their class. Those who 
are Hindus follow the mtes and customs of the higher castes. 

4, The ordinary Dara is # very low-paid and hard-worked crafts- 

Gooupatign and social man According to Mi Hoey* im Inck- 

now the rate for makmg men’s jackets 

(angarkha) 1s frum three to eight annas according as the work ie 
plain or more or less 01 namented . for men’s diawe1s (marddna pdé= 
yama) one and-a-half to two annas: costs (kurta) one and-a-half 
annas: jackets (sa/#éa) one and-a-balf annas, The only articles of 
female apparel made by them aie diawers ( paéédma), which are 
athe: of the ordinary taght pattern (churiddr), 01 wide with gussets 
(kaltdar), such as are worn by dancmg women and servants Some 
are master-tailors, and these, according to Mi. Hoey, make as much 
profit by each workman as his daily wages, one and-a-half annas to 
three annas per arem. Then women are said to be constantly 
divorced, and there are few women who have not changed, husbands 
mote than once 

5 The occupation w» an ancient one In the vocalmlary of 
Amaia Sinha there ate two words for workers with a necdle— 
tunnavdya, “or those who dain” (the modern Rafuga:), and the 
other the sanchita (represented by the modern Sap), a general 
tailo1. The profession of the latter was of sufficient »mportance to 
necessitate Lhe establishment of a special tribe and a mixed class, 
The lawful issue of Vaisyas by a Sddia woman were, according to 
the ancient law book of Usanas, destined to hve by it and were 
called Sauchi or “needle-men 7? The occupation 1 a poor one 
and held 1athe1 in contempt The village proverb 1uns,— Darji ka 
nit jab tak zita (a6 lak sila— “the tailor’s bat will do nothng 
but sew all his hfe long” Another 1,—Darzt kt site Khabhe tah 
mon, kathy tdé men—“the talor’s needle now in embsoidery, 
mow in canvass.” 





1 Monograph on Trade and Manufactures, 100. 
* Rayendia Lala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, 1, 184, 
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Dasndmi—aAn order of the Gusfins. The word means “ the 
ten names,” and is derived from their practice of affixing a special 
name to define the endogamous sections. The term Sannyési pro- 
perly means a person who is undergoing the stage (asrama) of 
meditation and abandonment of the world preserited by the early 
law-givers, But it more specially means a follower of the reformer 
Sankara Acharya, Ho is said to have had four pupils, fromm whom 
ten orders were derived. Padaman Acharya founded the Tiratha and 
Asyama classes ; Sardpa Acharya the Vana and Aranya; Tarnaka 
or Tank Acharya the Gui, Sigara and Parvata; Prithodar or 
Prithivi Achirya the Puri, Bharati and Saraswati. The lists, 
however, disagree in the enumeration of the ten classes. In these 
Provinces they are usually given as Tiratha; Asrama; Vana; 
Aranya; Satasvati; Puri; Bharati; Giri; Parvata, and Sagara. 
My. Maclagan, writing of the Panjab, says :-—‘ According to some 
the order iy divided into four divisions (called maf, “ toe hut of an 
ascetic”), the Joshi Math, containing the Giri, Puri, and Bharati; 
the Sangri Math, containing the Vana, Aranya, and ‘ivatha; the 
Narfgani Math, containmg the Parvata and Asrama ; the Brahinay 
chari Math, containing the Saraswati and Dandi. The fart that 
there are ten gioups of Sannyasis is well known, Int different 
versions ore given of the names. Of cight lists which I have before 
me from different parts of the Province, the Gui, Pug, Aranya, and 
Bharati appear in all ; but one or other of the following names, A stié- 
war; Jati; Bodla; Dandi; Datta; Acharya; Kar; Niiambh, or 
Pari, is often substituted for one or other of the remaining class 
names. According to somé accounts only eight of the classes are 
really Sannydsis, the Bharati being Jogis and the Dandis Vaishna- 
vas. Three classes only, the Nirambh, Asrama, and Saraswati, are 
allowed to wear or use arms, Five ot the sul-diyisions are said to 
‘be recruited from Brahmans alono, wz., the Saraswati, Acharya, 
Avanya, Vana, and Anand, the others being open to the public, A 
man of any caste may lecome a Sannyasi, Lut in practice the order 
is made up of Brahmans and Khatris mainly, and according to 
some the true Sannyisi will partake of food only in the house of a 
Brihman or a Khatri.”! 





) Panydb Ceneus Report, 112. 
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Distribution of Dasndmi Gusdins according to the Cenans of 1891. 
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Dbakara ; Dhdkra.—A sept of Rajputs who have been identi- 
fied with the Takoraioi »f Ptolemy. To the west of the Provinow 








1 J. W. MoOrindie, Indian Antiquary, XT, 378. 
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Distribution of the Dhdkara Rajputs according to the Consus of 1891—eoncld, 
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Dhalgar—(Sans: diélakira).—A small ocenpational caste who 
make Jeather sbiclds, 2 profession now almost extmct, They are 
alhed to the Dabgar (7. v), ‘The Census Retnina show thar sections 
as Bankar, Benbans, Daras, Dhaba, Koliwila, Subastay, and Phidu, 


Distribution of the Dhdlgars according to the Census of 1891, 
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Toran. 
eee 
Dhangar.—A Dravihan tmbe found im some of the eastern 
districts of the Province? They are only shown in Gorakhpur, 
but there are certainly a few im the south of Mi:zapur, who are, how- 
ever, possibly not regular residents. According to Colonel Dalton 





1 Tn Qentral Indi «common name for them is Hytkar. Tho talo rau that @ 
Dhbugar of the Mughal Viceroy’s body-guard used to salute hie mastor ovory day, 
‘bat never to wait after he mado hws bow. In epite of romonstrances he coutmued 
the practice, and ass pumshmont the Viceroy ordered the door through which 
the Dhasigar came to be closed with words. Tho Dhingar regardles of wounds 
passed on and made his bow. The Vicercy wos #0 pleased that ho called him 
Bathar or “ stubborn. "”—Berdr Gasctteer, 300 Bombay Gascttaer, XVI, b6. 
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Distributson of the Dhdkara Réypute according to the Census of 1891—ooveld. 
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Dhalgar—(Sans: /hifta éra).—A stall ew enpational caste who 
make kather childs, a profession new amet ott They are 
allied to the Dabgat (q x). 'The Consus Retarmsstow thar sections 
ay Bankat, Bauhanss, Datas, Dhaba, Kubwala, Subastay, aud Phadu, 


Disiribution of the Diulgars according to the Census of 1891, 
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Dhangar.—A Diavidian tube Jownl im sume of the castern 
istants of the Province? They aie only shown in Gorakhpur, 
Int there are cartainly a fey in the south of Myizapnt, who ate, how- 
evet, possibly not regular rsucnts According to C Jone) Dalton 








1 In Général Inds a commen name fer thems Hythat Che tae rans that o 
Dhéngar of the Mughal Vcerov's bedy-guard usril to quluto his wart r ecury day, 
Wnt never to wast after br made ua bow. Tn apite cf temonetrances he contmaed 
the practice, and ag a pumshmont the Viecroy orderid the door throngh which 
the Dhingar came to be cloeed with sward< Tho Dhangar regardin of wonnds 
Passed on and made kis low Tho Viceroy was #) phased that ho oalled tum 
Hatkar or “‘atubbora.”"—Lerdr Qasutler, 200 Bombay Gosultecr, XVI, 56, 
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“the Khumkh or Ordons of Chutia Nagpur are the people best 
known in many parts of India as Dhéngar, a word that from its 
apparent derivation (ddng or WAdng, “a hill”) may mean ang hill- 
man, but amongst several tribes of the sovthern tributary Mahils 
the terms Dhangar and Dhingarin mean the youth of the two sexes 
both in highland and lowland villages, and it cannot be considered the 
national designation of any peculiar tribe”! According to Mr, 
Risley, Mr. Oldham says in a note on some historical and ethnical 
aspects of the Bardwin district that the Malé Paburiyas call their men 
of fighting age Dhingar or Dhigariya. Tle Milé are cognates of 
the Ordons, the typical Dhingar laliourers of Chota Nagpur, so that 
on this showmg the word may well le nothing more than the 
Orion for an adult, According to another interpretation the name 
has reference to the fact that persons working a: Dhingars 2evcive 
the bulk of their wages in unhusked rice (didn). Tn Bilaspur, in 
the Central Provinces, they are regarded as a su}s-division of the 
Kanwar, who are the largest sections of the aboriginal population 
next to the Gonds, and have there taken to weating the Brahmani- 
cal thread. In Sambalpur they are said to be emigianty from 
Chota Nagpur,* and m Sirangyarh they act as weavers and village 
watchmen.* M. St. Martin very doubtfully connects them with the 
Tank Rajputs, the Tangana of the Mahabharata, and the Tanyanci 
or Ganganoi of Ptolemy. The people knowngs Dhangar, in the 
Dakkhin,? whose name is derived hy Dr, J. Wilson from the Sans- 
krit, dheankdira, “dealor im vows,” are described as a quiet und 
innovent race of people who wander about with their flocks and 
herds, Their religion, manners, and language are to a great exteut 
like those of the Kuubi, but the temples at whieh they worship are 
mere piles of large unhewn stones. The founder of the Ho'kar 
family of Malwa sprang from this race.* 

2, The Mirzapur Dhangars say that the Munda Kola, tae 
Khanyas® of Chota Nagpur, the Guriyss, 
Dhiugars and Uradin or Orion are all 


‘Tribal organisation, 





1 Desersplva Ethnology, 245. 

4 Tribes and Castes, I, 219. 

4 Contrat Provinces Gaselteor, 106. 

# Tbud, 458. 

+ Ibsd, 468. 

© J. W. MoCrindle, Indian Antiguary, XIIT, 876, 

7 There is au account of these Bombay Dhangara in the Gasettoer, XIV, 259, 8 
© Ibid 1,222; LUT, 225, 

© For these people, sec Risley, Tribes and Castes, I, 466. 
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endogamous divisions of the same race. They name eight exogamous 
septs, most or all of which are certainly of totemistie origin, 
Thus Ilha is said to mean ‘a kind of fish which this sept does not 
cat: Kajur is the name of a jungle herb which members of this 
gul-division do not use: Tirik, which is possibly the same as the 
‘Tirki or bull sept of the Oraons, In Chota Nagpur members of 
this sept cannot touch any cattle after their eyes open.’ On the 
other hand, Colonel Dalton deseribes the Tiki sub-division as pro- 
hibited from eating young mice (firky)* 

The Lakara sub-division, which is apparently identical with that 
called Lakrar among the Orione, who must not cat tiger’s flesh, 
derive their name in Mirzapur from the bywna (latar bagha), which 
they will not huut or kill, The Bara sept, who are evidently the 
same as the Barar of the Orfious, who will not eat from the leaves of 
the Bar tree ( Fiews Indica), in Muzaypur will not cut this tree. The 
Ekka sept in Mirzapur say that the name means “leopard,” which 
they will not kill. In Chota Nagpur the same word is said to 
mean “ tortoise,” and to be a totemintie sept of Orions. ‘This is the 
Ekhar sept in Colonel Dalton’ lint.® The Tiga sept, in Mirznpur, 
say they take their name from a jungle root of that name which 
they will not eat: but the Ordon Dhingars of Bhigalpur have a 
Tig sept which they say means “monkey.!"* The last of the Mirza« 
pur septs is Kh3ha, which they say means ° crow, ” a bird which they 
respect and will not injure. This w evidently the sane as the Khas 
khar sept of Orious, who will net cat the crow. From all this the 
identity of the Mirzapur Dhingary with the Bengal Ortons ie 
conclusively established. At the same time the diverging significanco 
of these totemistic titles within a limited area is interesting. The 
Census lists supply a much more Hinduised set of sections includ- 
ing the Beldér, Belwar, Benbansi, Janwar, Jhuur, Panwar, and 
Sribéstam. 

8. Colonel Dalton’s description of the O14uns applies very close. 
ly w their cognates the Mirzapur Dhingara. 
“ Although the Oréyns when young are please 
ant to look upon from their good humoured and guileless expression, 






Appoarance. 





1 Risley, Tribes awd Castes, 11, 227. 
4 Descriptive Ethnology, 254. 

* Ibid, 24. 

# Risley, loc. cit,, 1, 281. Descriptive Ethachoyy, 254. 
® Bisley, loc. eit,, 11, B22 

® Dalton, loc. erly 2. 
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they are on the whole to be regarded as a dark complexioned and 
by no means well-favoured race. When we see numbers of them 
massed together ina market, the features we find to preduminate 
are excess of jaws and month, thick lips pushed out by the projec« 
tion of the jaws, a defect which age increases, the teeth becoming 
more and more porrect till they appear to radiate outwards from 
tha upper jaw. The forchead is low and narrow, but not as 
arule receding ; and the eyes have nothing very peculiar about 
them, often bright and full, with long lashes and straight set, some- 
times small and dim, but not oblique. These upper features givo 
them a human and intelligent expression notwithstanding the Simian 
characteristic of the lower. There is the mdentation usual in the 
Turanian races between the frontal and nasal bones, but the latter 
ave more pronounced than we find them in the Luhitic tribes. The 
colour of the majonty 1s darkest brown approaching to black.!”? 
Mr. Risley adds that no signs of Mongolian affinities can be 
detected in the relative positions of the nasal and melar bones; the 
ayerage naso-malar index for a hundred Oraons, measured on tho 
system recommended by Mr, Oldfield Thomas, comes to 113°6.* 

4, The Minzapur Dhingais say they emigrated from a place 
named Barway somewhere to the south about 
mune or ten gonerations ago. The, say that 
they ocenpied a narrow valley called Sathorwa, where they used to 
beset and sob travellers. At last a General of the Emperor made 
terms with their leaders, Jura Mahto and Buddhu Bhagat, and on 
promise of giving them a rent-fiee estato (jdgir) induced the tribe 
to lay down their aims, and then ordered a general massacre, The 
few survivors escaped to Mirzapui, These two leaders, Jura and 
Buddbu, are the deified heroes of the tribe. It is said that their 
heads spoke seven days after they were decapitated, and advised 
them to emigrate. 

5, They have a tribal council (panckdyat) presided over by a 
hereditary president, the Chaudhari, which 
meets for caste business on occasions of 
marriages and deaths. For caste offences the punishment is usually 
the providing of a feast including rice, one or two goats and ten 


‘Traditions, 


‘Tribal council. 





1 Dalton, loc. est.,250. 

* Tribes and Castee, IL, 189. 

‘Ths Ordons of Bengal are found to be oxtracrdinsrily fertile. They have 7,704 
obildren in every 20,000 persona of both sexea—Census Report, 175. 
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bottles of liquor. Ifa girl intrigues with a clansinan, her father 
hhas to provide two dinners to the clansmen, and she is then restored 
to caste. Her lover has to provide the same feaét if he seduces an 
unmarried girl in the tribe. The pair are then marriod. Ifa girl 
is detected in an intrigue with au outsider she is permanently 
expelled, and co with a man who intrignes with a strange woman.’ 

6, The totemistic septs are exogamous, and in addition the 
children of tke mother’s brother, the sister 
and father’s sister aro barred, Polygamy is 
permitted only when the first wife is barren, and then the consent of 
the Chaudhari and clansmen is required, The marriage age is ten 
or twelve for boys and girls. The bride-pice is two rupees, and is 
invariably fixed by caste enstom. No physical defect subsequently 
ascertuined can annul a marriage; but both parties are carefully 
examined by the relatives before the engagement is made, A man 
may divorce his wife if he discovers that she is a witch, and babi+ 
tual adultery on the part of husband and wife justifies divorce with 
the leave of the council, Women who have been divorced can marry 
again, but the general fecling ib against the practice, and it is not 
allowed in respectable families. Tho institution of the Bachelor 
Hall, described by Colonel Dalton among the Orions,! does not 
prevail among the Mirzapur Dhingars. 

7, The levisate prevails, and a widow can marry an outsider by 
Widow-marmage and the agi only when her younger brother-in-law 

herdzates gives up his claim tohe. The only cere- 
mony 18 that the lover comes with a yellow sheet to the widow's 
house, She puts it on and comes home with him, when he gives a 
feast to his clansmen, and it is esrential that the cooking should 
be done by the new-made wife. By 1emarriage a widow loses all 
right to the property of her first husband. 

In the case of the levirate the property of the first husband 
Passes to the levir, and when they grow up, the sons by the first 
Marriage are entitled toa share in all the property of their step- 
father on the same scale as his sons. There is no fiction of attri~ 
buting the eons of the levir to his deceased elder Lrother. 

8, Adoption is unknown. The heirs of a man are hissons: but 
the eldest son gets something more than the 
others, When the father and sons live joint- 


Marrioge rales, 


Succession. 





2 Deseriptsve Ethnology, 247. 
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fy and distribution takes place after the father’s death, all the song 
share equally, no matter whether any part of the property may have 
been acquired by any particnlar sun, 

Grandsons get their proportion of the shure that would have 
fallen to their fathers. The widow has a sort of life inteest in ber 
husband’s estate, but is liable to expulsion for unchastity, Daughters 
have no right of succession, But a girl who 1s ill-treated by her 
husband 1s entitled to return to her own home and be maintained 
by her brothers, 

9, ‘Lhe birth ceremonies resemble those among Bhuiyars (g. .), 

Domestic coremomos, 8 the siath day the chsathi ceremony is 

Birth. performed, and after this the mother is pure, 

The husband does not cohabit with his wife for two months after 
her confinement, 

10, The betrothal is solemnized as among the Bhuiyas by the 
exchange of platters of liquor between the 
parents of the parties, After this hoth 
salute in the form known as Ramrahifi.! Notice is given of the 
day of the ceremony, This is called din dharna. The pair revolve 
round @ branch of the siddA tree (JZardwickia binata), and a water 
jer (#olva) fixed in the marriage ched (mdurc), Before the pro- 
cession starts, the brilegioom’s mother sprinkles some water over 
him with a branch of rice stalks, and waves the watgr jar over his 
head to keep off evil spirits. The binding part of the ceremony 
is the rubbing of red lead by the bridegroom on the head of the 
bride. After marriage the bridegroom has to eat rice and pulse 
(éhichari) with the bride, and refuses to do so until he gets » 
calf or eight annas from his father-in-law. The bride walks behind 
the bridegroom on her way to his house, and is supposed to weep 
bitterly all the time, When she and her busband reach the door, 
they have to walk in over a series of baskets arranged in a double 
line, while the women sing the song of rejoicing (schar). Then 
the bridegioom salutes his male relations outside the house. Inside, 
the bride, shading her breast with the comer of her sheet, touches 
the feet of the senior women, and they reply with the blessing swAdr 
akibét barké—“ May your husband live long.” 


Marriage. 





) Avoording to the Bengal Returne the Orlon man marries oatlior than any 
of the other Dravidiana, nearly five yoers oarlwr than the Monde Kol. Thirteen 
aud-as-half 1s the general marringe age fur girls of the aboriginal tribes, but the 
Bhmya, Ordon, Agariya, and Kurm give their daughters in marrage alittle tader 
‘thixteon yoarn.—Cenaua Report, 200. 
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11, The dead are cremated exactly as is done by the Bhuiyas; 
after the mourners return from the cremation 
they come to the house of the deceased and 
there some butter is thrown on a fire lighted in the courtyard, and 
the monrners pass their hands through the smoke and rub their 
Indies, The ashos of the dead are thrown into a neighbouring 
stream. ‘Ihey have no idea of the careful preservation of the 
bones as described by Colonel Daltun among the Orions.’ On 
the day of the cremation all the women walk in a linc to the river 
or tank close by, They are very careful not to touch each other 
with their toos, as they walk one after the other, The woman 
thus struck is believed to lose her son or husband during the 
year. When they arnive at the water the red powder is washed 
off the parting of the widow’s hair, The chief mourner is impure 
for ten days, during which he places a leaf platter (/awna) full of 
ford daily on the roail by which the deceased was removed for 
cremation, On the tenth day the male selatives ehave and return 
to the house of the deceased, where the chief mourner sacrifices 
a pig inthe name of the deccased, and cutting off its feet agd 
snout buries them in the courtyard and covers them with a stone, 
Then striking this stone with another stone he says,—'I have 
buried you here, never to come out; you sie to rest here no matter 
how hard an exorciser (Ojia) or anyone else tries to wake you”? 
Then he pours some liquor over the stone. There is no priest 
employed in the funcral ceremony, and no formulw of any kind aro 
recited, 

12, The Dbingars in Mirzapur are nominally Hindus, but 
worship none of the regular Iindu deities, 
Their deities are Barna Bhawani, a female, 
who may be the same as Barhona, a deity of the Kure, identified 
with Varuna, the spirit of the waters,? and Goraiya Deva, Barna 
Bhawaim is worshipped by some once a year, by others four times a 
year with the sacrifice of a he-goat, a ehe-goat, and a pig. Goraiya 
is the god of cattle, and is worshipped overy year on 15th Karttik, 
A pig and a white and black cock are sacrificed to him in the cattle 
pen, and sume liquor is poured on the ground. They carry on the 
usual worship of the village gods (di) through the Bigs, When 
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1 Descriptsve Ethnology, 262, 
4 Dalton, Deseryptros Ethnology, S31. 
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mall-pox prevails the women worship Sitala Bhawini. Her 
offering, which is conditional on the recovery of the chiffl from the 
disease, consists of bread and a sort of sweet meat: (Aalwa), TE the 
child recovers he weara all his lifo a silver image (sizjana) of the 
goddess, with her figure gilt, round his neck. All the worship, exeapt 
that of the village gods, 1s done by the head of the household, and 
the worshippers consume the flesh of the victim, 

13, In Bhadon they observe the Nagpanchami by eating better 
food than usual, but they do not make any 
special worshp of the snake as Iimdus do, 
In Magh they have the Khuchati, when they eot pulse, parched 
grain, and sesamum, They do not light the Holi fixe, but they 
celebrate the Phagua hy drunken reveliy and foul abuse of women, 
particularly of the hnother’s wife (bhaujdi), 

14, Old wells and tanks are the special abode of malevolent ghosts, 

These are p'opitiated though the Ojha, who 

Deane e aireitia tie sponal irr ace Py 

They have no special ancestor worship, because thoy consider the 
spitits finally disposed cf by the pig-sacrifice already desernbed, 

15, The women tattoo themselves only onthe aims, In this they 
differ fiom the Ondons, who aie tattooed in 
childhood with the thice maiks on the brow 
and two on cach temple that distinguish the majouty of the Munda 
women! There 18 no special pattern and nothing resembhoag 
a tribal tattoo, The women wear bracelets (mathiya), pewter 
anklets (patri), neeklets (Aans/t), car oinaments (wfarna), bead 
necklaces (guriya). They eat beef and pork, and almost any 
meat cxeept that of the lizard, jackal, alligator, and monkey, 
They use liquor and smoking and chewing tobacco. The use of 
Jiqum they beheve keeps off malana, They will not touch or name 
the wife of the elder Lrothe:. They treat ther women fmrly woll, 
consult them in family affaus, and follow their advice. Their busi- 
nese is generally to work as ploughmen. Their wages are four sere 
of grain for each working day, ® rupee and-a-half at the end of the 
agricultural year, one blanket and half s bide of rent-free land. 
They also get food on the Panchmyfn, Khichari, and Phagua festi- 
vals, They have no regular communal oiganization, but they are 


Fostivals. 
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1 Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 251. 
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very clannish and afraid of strangers, In Mirzspur they are 
little bette than # miserable, depressed tribe of field serfs. 


Distribution of the Dhdngars according to the Census of 1891. 
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Dhanuk! (Sans, déanuska, “an archer”), a low tribe who 
work as watchmen, musicians at weddings, and their women as 
midwives, They are most numerous in the Agra division, but 
are found all over the Province except in the Benares, Gorakhpur, 
and Faiziléd divisions, and in the ills, Their origin is very 
uncertain, According to Dr. Buchunan® they are a “pure apri- 
eultural tribe, who from their name, implying archers, wero prow 
bably in former times the miltia of the country, and are perhaps 
not essentially different from the Kurmis; for any Jaswir Kurmi, 
who from poverty sells himself or his children 15 admitted among 
the Dhinuks, All the Dhinuks were at one time prohably slaves, 
and many have been recruited to fill up the mubtary ranks—a 
method of recruiting that hay been long prevalent in Asia, the 
armios of Parthians having been composed almost entirely of slaves, 
and the custom is, I believe, still proity general among the Turke, 
A great many of the Dhamuks are still slaves; but some annually 
procure then Lherty by the inabibty of ther masters to mamtain 
them, and by their unwillingness to sell their fellow-creatures, I 
have alreaily mentioned that the Dhanushkas or Dhamin Siahmans 
are probably the original puests of the tne.’ Mr, Risley® admits 
that the only evidence from Bihar in support of Dr. Buchanan’s 
theory of the connection between the Dhinuks and the Kurmis is 
that, according to some avthorities, the Chlulatiya sub-caste is alao 
known by the name of Jaiswir. Considering, however, how wide- 
spread the term Jaiswar is for the sub-vastes and sections of the 
minor castes, this piece of evidence is of bttle value. 








1 Almost entirely bascd on notes by Bibn Gopal Prasad, Naib Tabsildar of 
‘Phapbtnd , and Chsudbari Darshan Singb, of Aurmya, Etiwah district. 

2 Eastern India, 1, 166. 

2 Trabos and Castes of Bengal, I, 220, #99. 
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2, At the last Census the Dhanuks were recorded in the following 
important sub-castes:—Dhikara, Duside 
Kaithiya, Kathariya, Kori, and Rawat. The 
complete lists show three hundred and twenty sections of the usual, 
mixed type, some the names of well known tries, others of local 
derivation. A full list received from Etawah names twenty sub- 
divisions—Laungbarsa (the name means “raining cloves,’ and ig 
said to arise from the custom prevailing in this sub-division of tying 
a string of cloves round the necks of the bride and bridgioom during 
marriage. They do not, however, appear to treat the clove otherwise, 
with any particular respect, and do not forbear froin naming, eating, 
burning, or otherwise destroying it), Mazari, Kathariha, Lakariha, 
Bhuseli, Garuhaiya, Ilathichighar, Gaipetha, Atariha, Pichhauriha, 
Jashar, Jalaliya, Kachhwiha, Jugeli, Ruriha, Kharaiha, Tahelé, 
Dunhan, Bagheli, Sir H. M. Elliot gives the seven sub-divisions 
as follows :— Laungbasta (probably the same as the Laungbarsa of 
the Etfwah list), Mathniiya, Kathariya, Jaiswar, Magshi, Dojwar 
Chhilatiya. In the east of the Province another het gives Jais- 
war, Dhinuk, Magahi, Dojwar and Chhilatiya, The Dhaouks have 
no tradition of the origin of these names, and it is dangerous to spe- 
culate on such a subject. But there seems no doubt that the 
Kathariya or Kathariba are so-called because they make a sort of 
mat called Aathri, which is onc of the special handicrafts of this sub- 
division to the present day. The Lakariha and Bhuseli haye 
obviously somothing to do with wood and chaff. The Hathichighar 
are clephant keepers; the Kachhwiha and Baghelé must have taken 
their names from the similar Rajput tribes; while the Jaiswar and 
Magahi are clearly local names derived from the town of Jais and 
the country of Magadhs, respectively. There is little or no resem- 
lance between these lists and the Bihar list given by Mr. Risloy, a 
sufficient: proof, if proof were needed, of the astonishing facility by 
which tribes of this social status modify their internal structure. 

8. The rule of exogamy as stated by the Dhinuks of Etéiwah is 
that (a) no man or woman can marry in their 
own sul-divisiun; (3) no child can be married 
ina family in which the father or mother have been married. The 
age of marriage is usually between seven and eleven. No one can 
have more than two wives at the same time, Unchsstity on the 
part of an unmarried girl is punished by a fine imposed on the 


+ Buchanan, los, eit. 
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by the tribal council. A man can get rid of his wife for 
adultery, but a wife cannot abandon her husband for this cause, 
Divorced women and widows can be remarried by the form known 
as dharauna or dharukh, The levirate under the usual restrictions 
is permitted. Ifa widow marry an outsider she loses all right to 
the goods of her first husband If he leave children they are his 
heirs ; if he dies childless his elder brother, or if he himself be the 
eldest, then the brother next to him in age succeeds. If she marry 
the levir he takes the goods of his deceased elder brother unless he 
has left children, There is no fiction that children by the Jevit are 
attributed to his late brother. 

4, There are no ceremonies during pregnancy. The mother is 
artended by some old woman of the tribe. 
The only purifieatory ceremony is the 
ehhathi on the sixth day after dehvey There 1s no trace of the 
souvade. The only observance at uloption is the feeding of the 
clansmen. 

5. The marriage cerenionivs aty of the conmion low caste type. 
Tn the sespectable form (xdidi, diwdh) the 
ceremony, the hindmg part of which is the 


Birth. 


Marriuge. 


revolutions (b4anwar), is done at the house of the bude; in do/a it 
is done at that of the bridegroom 

@, They burn their adult and Inny the unmarried dead. The 
ashes are thrown into any river or stream, 
They perform ardddhu for the repose of the 
souls of the deal, The malevolent dead are propitiated in the 
months of Migh and Bhadon. The service 15 done in the daytime 
tut secretly with all the doors closed. A fire is hghted and to it 
cakes (pire) are offered, an then eaten by the worshippers. On 
this oveasion if the house-holder be a rich man, he entertains the 
brotherhood; if he is poor, he feeds ouly bis sister’s or daughte’s 
busband—a custom which may be a survival of descent in the female 
line. The ashes of the fire made on this occasion are carefully pre- 
served, and if any sickness come upon the houschuld durmg the year, 
they are rubbed cn the part affected, and a vow is made to repeat the 
service when the next anniversary comes round. During the first 
fifteen days of the month of Kuar water is thrown daily on the 
ground, in honour of the dead, and flour, butter, ete. are given to 
Brahmans that they by consuming them may convey them to the 
hungry dead in the other world. A fire is lighted and cakes offer~ 

Vox, If. Ss 


Deoth. 
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ed to it, and a piece of a cake is attached to the wall ia the place 
where marks have been made representing the deceased ancestors uf 
the family. . 7 

7. The Dhanuks are Hindu by religion and are classed as Séktas 
because they are worshippers of Devi. But 
none of them are ever regularly initiated. 
They make pilgrimages to the tomb of Madar Sahib at Malkhanpur, 
in the Cawnpur District, and in the montb of Magh offer a sort of 
pudding (malidv) and money which are taken by the Khadime in 
charge of the shrine, They also worship the two Miyans: the 
great or Bara Miydn has his tomb at Jalesar, in the Etah District, 
and the little or Chhota at Amroha, in Moradabad, These saints 
are worshipped after child-birth ; if the child happened to be a son 
they offer a he-goat; for a danghterthe offering is a kind of cake 
(guignio) These are consumed by the worshippers, and so is the 
goat, which is the ght of Devi. They are firm believers in the 
demoniacal theory of disease Tn such vases a sorcerer is sent for; 
he sits down with a broom im his hand, which he waves while he 
smokes a Augga, and thus drives off the evil spirit which is the cause 
of the mischief. In cases of disease caused by the Evil Eyc the pro- 
eodure is similar with this addition that some chillies are waved 
seven times round the head of the patient and then thrown on the 
fire, when the evil influence incontinently disappears in the stench. 
Another plan is for the magician to summon one of his domesticated 
spirits, which pnts him under its influence, and he is then able to an- 
nounce with certainty the evil spirit which has affected the patient. 
Another approved plan is to burn a hair from the patient’s head, and 
this invariably gives relief. 

4, When they sink a well they erect an image of Hanuman near 
the spot, and on the completion of the work 
feed Brahmans and distribute charity, Be- 
fore sowing a little grain is sifted throngh a sieve, and when 
the work is done} the oxen are washed and the plough worshipped. 
Before the grain is garnered a little is given to the poor and to Brah- 
mans, 

9. Dhanuks will eat mutton, pork, the flesh of the cloven-footed 

(pail aba animals, and fish, They drink freely. ‘They 

will not eat the flesh of monkeys, beef, flesh 

of uncloven-footed animals, fowls, crocodiles, snakes, lizards, jackals, 
rate, vermin, or the'leavings of other people, Their salutation is 


Religion. 
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Rim ! Rém 1 They have the usual ceremonial taboos. Elder relatives 
are addressed not by their names but by their title of relationship. 
Younger persons and all male strangers are addressed by name. All 
female strangers are addressed by name when spoken to by women ; 
jut when men address them they call them “ so-and-so’s wife”’ or 
“go and-so’s mother,” Tf they are unmarried they are addressed by 
name. Soa husband calls his wife “ so-and-so’s mother,” 

10. Their occupation is playing on trumpets at weddings and 
other occasions of festivity. They act as 
servants, day-labourers, village watchmen, 
and their women do midwifery. Some hold land as tenants and 
work as field labourers, Many receive a patch of land rent-free in 
heu of wages. 
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Distributron of Dhdnuks and thir sub-castea by the Census 
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Dharhi (posubly fom Sans, dériva, “impudent””), a tribe 
of dancers and singers of whom there is a Hindu and a Muhammadan 
branch, They have been deseribed under one of their many names, 
Kingariya or Kingtiya, in another place Another name for them is 
PAwanya or Piiwannya (from the foot (pénw) carpet (pdnwaray 
they use. In the hills, though socially ranked with Doms, they do 
not belong to them, for they properly imelude only those Khasiyas 
who have been put out of caste for some offence or other and their 
offspring form a new caste with the special avocation of singing 
and danemg. 

2, The Census lists show forty sections. Many of these sre local 
he Audinya, Balrampuri, Chaurasiya, Desi, 
Gujarati, Jaunpurt, Haripuriya, Kanaujiys, 
Madhesiya, Pachhwahan, an Sarwariya, Others connect them with 
well-known castes or tribes, aa Bansphor, Boriya, Dhelphor, Duaidh, 
Ghosi, Kewat, 2 
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8. The Dhérhi has two distinct functions, In the first place be 
is s musician and singer, and appears at houses 
on occasions of festivity, such as a marriage 
or when 2 woman is purified after the birth pollution and rejoins 
the household, He and the women who accompany him, who are 
usually of equivocal reputation, sing and play the double drum 
(mridang) or the guitar (faméxra), for which he gets presents of 
grain, money or clothes, Seuondly, the Hindu Dharhi keeps swine 
and acts in many villages as the pnest of the local gud (Gdnwdeota, 
deohdr) cleans and plasters lus platform, and takes anything in the 
way of an offermg which is not consumed by the worshippers 
themselves. 

4, The Dharhi from his habits of Legging and going about with 
women of Lal character has rather an 
unsavoury reputation, and socially ranks very 
little sbove the Chamar. They permit widow-mairiage, divorce 
and remarriage of divorced women, but if a woman separate 
fiom her husband without cause she must repay through her 
second husband any charges which may haye been meurred in her 
first marriage. Muhammadan Dhailns have ther marnages done, 
af they are well-off, by the Qazi; if they are poor, hy the village 
Dufali, 

The Hindu Dharlus seldom or never employ a Brihman except 
to take the auspices and fix a hiky day for the wedding, Two 
common proverbs show the opmion generally held of the Dhirhi— 
Dena lena kim Dom Dhdrhiyon ka, mubablat dusri chiz hat— 
“Taking presents is the way of pimps and buffoons; true love 
is quite a different thing. “ Randi kr kamit, ya khae Dhérhi, ya 
hide géré, “The prostitute’s earmngs go to the pimp or cabman,’”” 


Ooonpation. 


Social rules, 


Distribution of Dharhis according to the Census of 1891, 
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Distribution of Dhdchis according to the Census of 1891—coneld, 
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zs DHARKAR, 


Dharkar* (Hind: dar, Sanskrit dtara, “a rope,” kére, 
“ maker”) a sub-caste of the Eastern Doms. They are also known 
as Bentbansi, because they work m cane (Jex/), which some 
corrupt into Benbansi or of the race of Raja Vena Their sections 
in Muzapur are quite distinct fiom those recorded by Mr Rusley 
in Bihar,* South of the Son there are fout sections (kurt) which 
are exogamous : Al, which 1s sud to Le the uame of » fine 
lond of hamboo used m making wimmowmg fans, baskets, sieves, 
ete + Neonya, said to be denved fiom newar, a young soft bamboo + 
Daurha, sad to take its name from daxrtwa, a strung hard 
lamboo used for baskets (dour) which 1% not attacked by 
weevils, Nagarha, from nagar, a very*high thick bamboo, These 
sections intermarry on equal terms, except the Aul, whuhis the bigh- 
est, and with it the others practise hypergamy, Tins rule of eto 
gamy is remforeed by the restuiction against intermanymg in the 
faonly of the maternal uncle ( mimu ) and father's sister’s busland 
(phiipha) for at least thice generations In Oudh the ile of evo- 
gamy is sad to be that a man canuot matry the daughter of his 
sister and % son cannot be mamnied m a family te which a Inide 
has heen given until three or four generations haye passed ‘lwo 
sisters cannot be mained at the same time; but a nian may many 
the suster of his deceased wife They also very offen many Ly ex- 
cbangmg sisters in the form known as Guidwat, the simplest fourm 
of marnage by purchase" North of the Son they name thiee sections ~ 
which we endopamous—Benlans, Barva and Dom; but the 
Benbans have developed under the mfluence of Hindusm regular 
exogamous gotras, of whvh they know only two,—Bilkhanya and 
Matai. To the whole tube, as 1s shown mou particularly in the 
weetions suuth of the Son, the Lamlon im a sot of totem and ia 
treated with great respect * 

The Mirzapur Dharkfis eay that when Paiameswar created 
their ancestor he seated him under a bamboo and gaye Inm the 
curved knife (Jduéu) with whieh he was to make lus hvmg by basket 
making, eto. 





1 Baned on enquiries at Mirzapur and a note ly Babu Nanwal Dan, Depnty 
Collector, Hardon. 

+ Tribes and Castes, 11, Apps 42. 

> Wostermarck, History of Human Marriage, 390 

‘The bamboo in worsbippod by some of the Chittagong Hill Tribes, Delton, 
Bhnalogy, 109, Labbook, Orsgin of Crvilesalwn, 200 


| marriages in his family are stopped, he is 
with his clansmen, and cannot sit on the 


a Ars oh NT peprecipesai 


‘man can hayo more than seven wives, at ne 


ne; but it is needless to say that very few Dharkirs ean 
mone, Ifa man marries more than one wife, the 





«oe ‘ 
ee 
nesses. If a woman is divorced, she may be remarried in the 
the form: known as sag4i or ddarewna: The children of a 
| wife and a widow taken in segdi rank equally as heirs, 
‘keep a concubine or even eat; from her hand, he is put out of ¢ 
_ and not restored till he gives.a tribal feast, Illegitimate 
follow the father, but: such a child cannot eat or marry in the: 
4 -a widower can marry a woman by the sagdi form, He 
) the widow’s house and proposes for her in a regular I 
jar basddé,* make my home inhabited. ”” Her father receives 
bride-price as in a regular marriage. Her father gives a f 
and assembles the council. If at this meeting any person 
| to claim the right of the levirate comes forward and says,— Why are 
giving my woman to a stranger?” the council order her father — 
pay:him the bride-price. ‘Then her lover takes her home, pi 
red lead on her forehead and palm leaf ornaments (ordi) in her 
ears, and after feeding the clansmen on goat's flesh and rice the 
ion is Iegalised. - The levirate is recognised under the usu 
ons, and there is no fiction of the affiliation of the children 
Inusband. A childless man can adopt his brother’s son, 
are heirs, but the eldest son gets something in excess as ¢ 
hy the council. Daughters have no rights, and after marr 
y claim to maintenance is not recognized. ‘The mother ha 


ty, 





is the ear-boring' (4anchhedan), which is done at 
t or ten, after which the child must conform to 


- tee, fathers of platters of liquor, one 
_ ‘two rupees tas cen 
ch the girls father takes, ‘They have the usual matmon 
: ‘The usual ancinting of bride and bridegroom follows, 
Been Se NS BEET 
pa one ip honh gti 5 





etre ines), and a tray (thdli), on which is 
lighted lamp. First she waves a lump of dough five times 0 
son’s head ; she doos the same with the ofa, and pours the 
the ground, Then she moves the rice-pounder five times over 
and with it touches the spot on the ground where the water 
[peearel ont. He finally salutes her with the pé¢lagi form, 
%—“Go son! Go son!” When he arrives at the bride’s do 
meets him with a new basket, the emblem of his ¢ 
DApPaBh ae now ladn-clouh dyed witht earned: This is put on 
and the busket is handed to one of his friends. All 
on both sides stand at the bride’s door, beat drums: 
dance. In this dance the men fasten rattling bangles (ghw»gri) 
ere dae rae meu 
dram’ (méndar), while they leap high in the air and 
they retire to rest under a tree outside the village, 
__ the bride's friends then comes and washes their foet, after 
boy’s father sends a loin cloth (d4o/) and one hundred cakes 
to the bride, ‘These, when they arrive, are carefully ¢ 


are sent back to the bridegroom, who gives » 
his friends, 
night the bride and bridegroom are seated in a 
Seon egal ‘The father’s sister’s husbe 
Soe aes sapien 
a ‘hay join the hands of the boy and 
ch pleas ne pal aaeaepee! ro 





s her jar into the water (alsa duldua), He then s 
< to her and throws in his jar. Both proceed to se 
ee tt a he oe 
“On the way they rest them on the ground and pour 
bundiya sweetmeat made of gram flour ‘and butter o 


‘Then they proceed to the tree under which is the 





(Gadnoi) ties a turban on his head in proof 
place of his father, 
‘are in grt fear of the gots of the dad wo 
Apeasir wens, ferkiaratchegee 
pan ‘(Hot propitiated, Their sacrifice is done 
festival when a goat, fowl, and some 4 
pe SER pebethinse sich thay Senko, ie 
(parte tp), and, when they recover, make of 
em. In Ondh they are beginning to get a low B 
Peer ieg bea 
‘9. The Dharkars call themselves Hindus but have a special ps 
Religion theon of their own, the functions of whi 
xceedingly vague, Pahir Pando is w sort 
god. Darasin is possibly a local development 
the deified King of Magadha. Banhiya Bir (the hero o 
—banh) and Deonith are deified tribal worthies, 


(“the goddens of the Blazing charcoal”) is a vague 
Further north towards the Ganges they 


worshipped ana Geburday’in the light’ bal? of 1K 
Krenn pt Her afd in : 





the sky in the hot weather. She is appeased on suck o¢casions with a 
offering (om) and the sacrifice of a goat. All the collective 
_of their pantheon have their abode in a mud platform 

aura) erected in the dwelling house. Traces of treo worship 
in their adoration at marriages of a branch of the cotton tree — 
Cpipdnpeepthpini Benbagirs 


ts of drowned people (bidrna) who infest tanks 
Bisra Eject tad ‘pol $A asieney outers : 
iyisldy Yavealay Weir -sphoihl) hie, andthe sbelow iG 
killed by a tiger (sagéaut) jis specially revewnced. — 
worship of the bamboo consists in their cutting one bam 
month of Aghan when the general cutting begins, This 
home with marked respect and make a burnt offering (éd 


ka 


foro it with butter and treacle. After this 





Seer wac pinay This is also taken off at widor 
"On their foreheads they wear spangles (¢i¢w/i), palm leaf or n 
-(larki) in the ears, and beads (guriya) round the neck. They 
_ by putting a bamboo on the head, and think that if they for 


BE eanoeniied. Sully Yroticeecaly mag ti 8 
_ Hinduised branch of the tribe south of the Son, In Oudh some of | 
_ them will not eat meat during the fortnight (vitrapatsda) sacred 

the dead, ‘They will not eat food cooked in butter (pakta Ahdna 
tonched by a Chamar, Dhobi, Patari, Bhuiya, or Dom, They consider 

" themselves much superior to the Doms, as they have abandoned the 


them’t they misbehave themselves. ‘They are respectful te 
No Dharkiir was ever known to read or write, ‘They hay 
Ca Sapeccaggenecc: 
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through 
“grounds, “In the first place the use of donkeys by the Dhobi 
"> ‘seo far from being universal that it has given rise to the orm: 


with very special aversion.” It does not appear necessary’ 
amc the DL wih cer the Dom or lang in order 
it for the low social rank which he holds, One of his 








Gib Voy. Wish 'Swpeigy @2 ast graan caked 
‘No Brahman attends. On the bhatiwdn day 
| men are fed on tice and pulse, and at night they get ¢ 
A - the song known as birha. When the bridegroom, di 
Vaae eal princi, acta with ls jrovnis boo oval " 
a ‘the door in the erms of his brother-in-law, When he 
| enti th village wading ote ar taken fab 0 
"seit of the Journey on foot until he apptoaches the house of tho ti 
“when he is dressed again, His brother-in-law again carries him 
to the door of the bride’s house, where the wave cer 
‘Ahan) is done by his future mother-in-law, who moves a 1 ) 
, sieve and a Jota full of water round his head. During 
8 time a Dhirhi plays the mridany or double drum, and 
on beat earthen saucers (thiliya) with pieces of stone. Then — 
sing the dirka and the women the /dehdri songs. The wedding — 
rty th retire to the reception place (Jantwdnsa) where all the 
smen assemble, There some food ia sent for the bridegroom 
‘the bride. Then the bridegroom and another boy who 
man (shdbbala) eat together. This food is brought by 
-, Who receives one anna as his perquisite, | 
arora sia andl salute eooh other, ‘When the hi 
a as Stpcinns Ded eaetoanigy eared « 
and. wat him on a stool facing the cast ‘The friend 


hoe 
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Bargdjar, which are well-known Rajput septs ; and the D 
. and Chhunkari, which take their names from the 
“(butea frondosa), the bar (Ficus Indica), and the chhon 





ble, They are usually worshippers of the 
and they have one special usage, known as the Pi 
ona Tuesday in the month of Aghan the men 

riverside and offer up some spirits and sweetmeats to a 

one of the quintett eof the Panchonpir; this is consumed by 

Dafiili who acts as priest, They spend the whole night by the 

listening to the songs sung in honour of the Rebate 


‘« 


— Dafili, ' 
: 4, The completo Conmas Returns show 152 setions of the Me 


n branch of the tribe, - Many of them are local terms, 


Eh pricbny: bitneas AE the Dhuniya is the carding or 
soutching of eatton, This is done by 
‘produced 





gestae tomar Tui fone a 


(5) cggpencnghepeeemeremie 











